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NARCISSUS AND SURREALISM 


ORMALLY it is granted that the poet who practices the cult of 
the obscure at least knows what he is writing about. His work, 
according to his partisans, is the result of an intensity which cannot be 
expressed in the usual terms or images, in conventions which apply to 
form or in manner which imposes discipline. Traveling with Gertrude 
Stein in the lead, his interpretation of words may be different from that 
found in the dictionaries. His practices, despite all apologists, are pri- 
vate, rather than public, since a very special and, for the general reader, 
unobtainable key to his meaning is necessary. Were the validity of this 
position admitted, then it is not difficult to understand the simplicity 
with which a charlatan could write successfully and, having nothing 
whatever to say, deceive even the elders of the cult. But there is a 
further descent into chaos which numbers other enthusiastic exponents 
—the self-proclaimed “artists” of surrealism. 

Poetry can point to no apostle in this field who enjoys, for in- 
stance, the notoriety of Salvador Dali in that of surrealistic painting. 
A very clever self-promoter, he has recently given the public a bio- 
graphical insight not only into his own methods of “art” but as well 
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has trained a searchlight over the extremely false foundations on which 
the surrealist operates. The theories of Freud at least presupposed the 
correction of the subconscious; the psychologic derangement, in his 
terms, are curable by dealing directly with and righting the deep- 
buried cause. And once this was done, the ganglion was allowed to 
sink down again out of sight and consciousness. Dali, however (and the 
surrealist with him), has abandoned the Freudian therapeutics; he is 
not at all concerned, on his own confession, with any ordering of his 
tortuous workings of soul; he purposes instead merely to present, to 
be solely the exhibitionist. Ignoring the fact that Narcissus was over- 
enamored of his own real beauty, Dali is the perverted Narcissus, enam- 
ored equally of all, healthy or diseased, he finds in his subconscious. 

Raissa Maritain, in her fine and illuminating article in this issue, 
demonstrates the philosophic disposition of surrealism. The latter is 
more dangerous in that it is inevitably a surrender of intellect and of 
will, as Dali has wittingly or unwittingly revealed. For the surrealist, 
exercising neither, is as one who sits before a screen, watching solely 
as a spectator, the play of images called into existence by those forces of 
good and evil which enter into every man’s fantasies. This passive con- 
templation alone carries its own self-degradation but the resultant delight 
prompts the surrealist to go further and seek an audience beyond him- 
self. And those among the jaded who thirst for the bizarre, however 
perilous it may be, acclaim. 

The dangers are many-sided. To one of them the unwary poet is 
often exposed. By nature the poet must practice a certain self-introspec- 
tion. Out of his own emotional experiences he derives his theme but 
he cannot afford to succumb to that fascination with them which com- 
pletely disregards the true end of any art. Poetry distinctly requires 
selection; its thrust is always up and never down, and acceptance or 
rejection must be predicated on this fact. The delight with which the 
poet discovers beauty and truth in himself or in his own experiences 
cannot be supplanted by a perverse joy in that which only his abject 
surrender to the worst of his animality would permit. However much 
he may indulge himself in playing the role of Narcissus in his private 
life, the role may not be extended into that of his public functioning 
as an artist. It is a mild form of Narcissism which bedevils many 
poetasters who forget that a cataloguing of all of their likes and dis- 
likes carries no interest beyond the front door. The poet, who justifies 
himself as an artist, knows above all that he is an ordered part in a world 
which, in whatever state of turmoil it may be, is made habitable through 
its struggle toward a perfect order. 
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DAY’S END AND YEAR’S END 


Now the clock’s hands point to seven; 
Evening has come with all the lamps lit. 
The sun glows in its low heaven 

And the old folks come by the fire to sit. 


Snow birds flock by the roadside together 
Chattering wistfully. Their voices are light 
As the old folks talking about the weather 
Before they go to bed for the night. 


It is the day’s end and the year’s end as well. 
December has come with frosted gold 
To give to the earth in this farewell— 
Loving the things suddenly grown old. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


LORD, i$ IT I? 


How came He to this forlorn hill? 

And whence that rope within His hand? 
And why that hush on all the land? 

It waits so still! So still! 


It was two thousand year ago 

That this Man died! This is not He, 
But a distorted imagery 

Of things I would not know. 


Strange how those burning eyes of fire 

Are mirrors of familiar things. 

Are they my palms that rough hemp stings? 
Is it my love for hire? 


O heart, let loose thy anguished cry 
Of fear! But only doubt and pain 
Forever echo it in vain: 
“O Lord, and is it I?” 
ELIZABETH FOELLER. 
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PRIMA LUCE 


My heart keeps singing me a song, 

A very little song, and sweet; 

My heart keeps singing me a song: 

“At dawn, my Strength and I shall meet.” 


The little song that my heart sings 
Wells up from deep inside of me; 
The little song that my heart sings 
From many fears has set me free. 


From darkness pressing all around 
This morning Light delivers me: 

From darkness pressing all around 
At daybreak comes my Certainty. 


The look that dully starves the heart 
No longer can transfix with pain: 
The look that dully starves the heart 
My morning’s Joy will render vain. 


The silly praise that lessens me, 
And once its echoes would prolong, 
The silly praise that lessens me 
Falls flat against my inner Song. 


Quick anger now no longer burns 

When stabbed with sly exclusion’s sword: 
Quick anger now no longer burns. 

A Kingdom waits my slightest word. 


The hunger which exhausts the soul 
Possesses its substantial Bread; 

The hunger which exhausts the soul 
Ineffably at dawn is fed. 


The Word the heart can never find, 
Though in travail what time we live; 
The Word the heart can never find 
At dawn is mine to take and give. 


My heart keeps singing me a song, 

A very little song, and sweet: 

My heart keeps singing me a song, 

At dawn my living Bread I eat. 

MICHEL ROBERT. 


NEWSREEL 


Sunken in plush, 

We see dispensed 
Lurid Hells 

In thimbles condensed. 


Relaxed in movies, 
Chaos we view 
Tastefully framed, 
And musical, too. 
Louis GINSBERG. 


EVENING GRACE 


Now as the west is swept with grey, 
We bless the luminous gift of day. 
And husk, and bitter rind, we bless 
For inward fruit of loveliness. 


Over the cloth a hand has spilled 
A light by which our want is filled. 
The sun tarries around the clock, 
And time is honey in the crock. 


So spare thought, to cheer its mood. 

And give us love, the bodily food. 

Thus may the spirit last be fed. 

So may forgiveness salt the bread. 
HOWARD RAMSDEN. 
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CONQUEST OF FEAR 


Fearfully homeward from a world of cares, 
The wanderer makes warily his track 
Through shadows seeming to seek him unawares 
In the innocent darkness of a night too black, 
Until he fears from too much fear the dark 
That hides his solitary path from him, 
With dark misgivings, doubling fears, which hark 
From nowhere now made visible or dim. 
One might have lit a match to stab, if he could, 
The darkness, except for wind or demon eager 
To snuff the tiny flicker from the wood, 
Jealous even of a light so meagre. 
Then let this darkest darkness outward stay, 
Forcing inward light to lead the way. 

RICHARD X. EVANS. 


ONE, WELL-LOVED 


The heart’s dim drumming thins to a single note, 
The blue wrist pulsing. Pale a testament 

As your pale hair, and folded and remote, 

Your hands assume a pose most innocent. 

Your cool cheek’s hollow, 

Calm as water 

Flowing under willows. 

An old old old old woman, light with years, 
Beyond all wishing, beyond all tears. 


I, daughter of your daughter, 

Think I know. Your rivers run in me, 

The surge and pulse. I think I understand 
Across the years, how turbulent and free 
Once your blood leaped. And how your hand 
Could tame a child, in love entangled, where 
A tropic storm once slept in dusky hair. 


BIANCA BRADBURY. 


WAR CHRISTMAS 


I wonder why the onyx night 
Is set with flecks of crystal flame 
That stab the black with white? 


I wonder why the sure stars frame 
These stark men marching softly by 
To join their deadly game? 


Or that this calmly alien sky 
Is sprayed and stippled so with stars 
At all, I wonder: Why? 


Light tumbles on the sea and mars 
The unrelieved intent of dread; 
It spills between the bars 


Or the warped sand fence up ahead; 
It splashes through the lurching door 
Of a wind-shattered shed 


And floods a square of sodden floor; 
But on the light-pool falls a shade 
That is the shade of war. 


The shadow of a naked blade— 
A bayonet—bends up the wall 
And on the roof is laid. 


The shadow flares and stretches tall; 
It stops, and crowds the light away. 
“Who's there?” I hear it call. 


And a single star seems to sway 
Low in the overburdened sky 
Until the shed looms bright as day. 


““Who’s there?” I hear the shadow cry... 
Doesn’t he know Who is there? 
The star knows. ... And so do I. 

MARY CLARE VON FAULHABER. 
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SCHOOL FOR SONG 


Apollo holds no schoolman’s rod; the voices 

Rise up, unbidden, in street and sun-flushed lane 
Uncramped by walls, and rote reads not their choices 
Of slow or light, of gay or somber strain; 

Fresh is the poet’s page as blowing meadows, 

The impelling present stirs his heart to sing; 

Here the dull past broods not, nor overshadows 

The delicate day of violets and spring. 


Here are no nodding heads, no close-pursed eyes 

Conning stale lessons with a dumb assent, 

Here age mends not green thoughts to make them wise, 

But youth may write his valid testament— 

That golden stave of beauty song bequeathes, 

Keyed to the intimate earth, the heart that breathes. 
MARY GRANT. 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW 


These are not times for blossoms, 
for the swinging of interlocked lovers’ hands, 
for beauty of whim and spinning ruminations. 


Men are not equal to the seriousness. 


Come slogan, 
exploited hero and airman, 


boyish bravado and smiles. 


Now for the bands and the anthem over and over; 
over and over the religious attention, 
the quick seriousness at flag unfurled. 


Now hypnosis, 
consciously formulated— 
taken as the magic-key to conviction. 


Some know the seriousness 
but are wise to the occasion. 


They know that pint souls must be filled, 
must have anthems, 
for only the intent can fight this battle. 


A cause not for shallow cups 
or flabby posture. 


So come patriotism with religious attention: 
the occasion must be met. 


These are not times for leisurely conversions; 
animal-pious posture, mock religion: 
hyphened virtues will have to do now. 


And out of sham we must draw 


the difficult pain. 


We (aware ones) must writhe in mockery, 

yet never forget, 

be compelled by the ruthless conviction. 
MICHAEL GIUFFRIDA. 


BEYOND THE DREAM 


Once Dante (may he rest in peace 
To whose soul was the vision given) 
Saw his beloved at his side 

And lo! he knew himself in Heaven. 


In shapes of light the truth may hide 
Or dearer forms of tenderness, 

But unto Heaven’s elect is shown 
The beauty of her skyey dress. 


Only to him earth’s curtains blown 
By unseen winds lets in the gleam 
Who hears the whisper “Come” and “Come,” 
And follows truth beyond the dream. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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OBJECT LESSON 


Springtime comes dancing down the days, ~ 
‘Scattering flowers—and clichés. 


She has not learned that over-long 
Use has dulled the robin’s song; 


And quite expects us to ignore 
That Pasque-flowers have been said before. 


In her old-fashioned way she starts 
Mad pulse-beats racing in young hearts, 


Because she does not know how trite 
A moon is—in an April night. 
PATRICK F. KIRBY. 


TO MY FATHER 


Where you are now I do not know 

We found the question years ago, 
When twice a week or once a week 
Became sometimes, and we would speak 
Your name as a remembered thing. 
Once when you came you made a sling, 
And summers long I ranged the fields, 
Aiming at lichen spots as shields, 
Felling a yearly bird or two, 

But yearly less remembering you. 


It is as though I never saw 

The outer lines that painters draw. 

But other things—your love of praise, 
Your shifting moods, your questing ways— 
I know like truths learned in a dream, 

For as a cavern-flowing stream 

Swirls with forgotten hillside rains, 

Father, I bear you in my veins. 


CHAD WALSH. 
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FROM HIS ‘“‘BOKE OF TWO LADIES’? 


(Four Sonnets of Courtesy with a Petition to Our Lady) 


PETITION FOR A MIRACLE 


I would make you, (Mother Mary, 

If I could, Of your grace, 
One small thing Set intention 
That’s wholly good, In the place 
Wholly true Of this faltering, 
And wholly right; Failing, blind 
One small thing Imperfect thing, 
For your delight .. . And let her find, 
Small, it must be, What was perfect 
For the touch In my thought, 
Falters in Shining through 
Attempting much. The thing I wrought.) 


I—His ADORATION 


There was—and this was very long ago— 

A Lady of such mien, so grave, so mild, 

One would have said, without the need to know: 
“Here, as God lives, is Mother for the Child.” 
The joy she had, by such election crowned, 

Were theme beyond the mortal lords of rhyme— 
And that most grievous grief wherein she drowned, 
Must beggar utterance through all listening time. 


Not I, alone, but every son of song, 

Shapes here, shapes there, a syllable to fail 

The accent reachless of that Joy, that Wrong— 
And rhymes his own dear lady’s boon or bale, 
For sweetness’ sake, as I have writ for you, 
Aware of One most pleased at what I do. 


II—His PLEA 


If others offer—as indeed is true— 
Shelter and bread, and children at the knee, 
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Appraise them rightly; it is well they do; 

Such solid gifts were never had of me. 

And life is much a thing of stone and bread, 

The scorn of which were a thin hood to wear 
When heaven has loosed its torrents on the head— 
And a thin crust, whose taste is bitter air. 


Not in tall scorn of these, your minstrel, now, 
His roof and fare, indeed, being next to nought, 
Petitions that your favor may allow 

Some worth, as well, to songs his wit has wrought 
To circle round you, so the air be sweet, 

Or kneel, like gravest courtiers, at your feet. 


IlJ—His Worp in WINTER 


Regard the words my quick breath uttered there: 
You saw them waver in bright plumes of frost, 
Ascend toward heaven and return to air, 
Unsignatured, dissolved—and surely lost; 
Return tomorrow, listen there, and look: 

The sound, the shape, the sense are all forgot, 
The innocent air is an unwritten book, 

A virgin silence that has known us not. 


Be not deceived, my lady: earth and sky, 

The walled horizons, stand against escape, 

Nor is there any death for song to die... 

And in some later spring, the altered shape, 
Now bird or flower, will rise there to aver: 
“Here did they pass . . . so did he speak to her.” 


IV—His Goinc HENcE 


The rose’s lovers pass . . . the song remains: 
Through seasons changing in their rise and fall, 
Through suns of summer, through the bitter rains, 
Love was my word . . . you were the rose of all. 
Look from your window, now, on steeps of air, 
And see ascending in the cold starlight, 

One who had known a warmer cape to wear 
Than thinning mists that vesture him tonight. 


Long celibate of all flesh fevered for, 

Fretted to bone, refined in every fire, 

See the spent soldier going home from war, 

Fain of the Perfect Rose beyond desire— 

See, at the threshold of the Final Star, 

His gaze turns back, an instant, where you are. 
DAVID MORTON. 


BEFORE CONFESSION 


O Light that we have darkened, 
O Friend we have betrayed, 
Our candles are rekindled, 
The cloth again is laid: 
O Spirit of Love, in your pity 
Leave us not hungry, afraid! 
SISTER M. DOLORITA, S.S.N.D. 


EYES 


Between their opening and closing, 
The night gave way to the dawn— 
The night of bitter blackness, 

The surging of golden skies; 

My mind by calm was soothed, 

(As in times when a storm has gone) 
By peace, whose musical hush 

Is the joy of its own replies. 


For eyes are signals of victory, 
Or buglers of sudden loss, 
In the trench where the outposts fell, 
And the guns lay all forsaken. 
Between opening and closing of Eyes, 
I had seen the form of a Cross, 
Whence streamed a great light—on that road, 
Which, alas, my feet had not taken. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 
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TO A FUTURE GENERATION 


To that great darkness waiting in the taps 

Of time, I send my thoughts in this one book .. . 
On words of mine, a thousand years perhaps, 
You, Brother (yet unborn), for a moment, look! 


Turn back the cover; let the words take shape— 
The living phrases which one mind released 
In some far evening: I could not escape 


The sorrow of my heart that never ceased. 


“Strange,” you will say, “This man had breath and blood, 
And he had love of something in a world 

When crime flowed over like a breaking flood, 

The banners of disfiguring war unfurled. 


“Back in the days of smoke and hate and fret, 

The age of steel, rusted with grime and fears 

When man struck down on man and killed . . . and yet 
One gave me this to smoulder down the years. 


“He had his thoughts, and he had hunger, love. 
Pain moved his heart: he watched each bloody trend 
And tried to comfort. What did he dream of, 
Hoping his hopes, guessing the ultimate end? 


“He blindly groped; he found not where he was— 
This man who knew the smallness of his dust. 

His words are here, and with them I shall pause 
And reach perhaps the shadow of his trust.” 


All that we lack the future will have dealt— 

The roofs of peace, new learning not in vain. 

But will the heartache that one body felt 

Make your throat tight for what we could not gain? 


I picture you against the skies uncrossed; 

I stand between the past’s unending graves 

And dare to hope that you will not be lost, 

Drowned by despair in baffled human waves. 
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The dust will take my world, my throat, desires; 

But with this print there has been drawn a link. 

And you will guess my love, its unslaked fires, 

Our life and war and death .. . and you will think. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 


FLIGHT CANCELLED 


A mallard wings across the sky 
And all the blue is his to see; 

He rides the winds and beats them by— 
A lone proud bird and free. 


Upon the puddle-pool below 

His wilding flight, the white ducks drift, 
Park-fed and placid, fat and slow... 

The mallard’s pinions shift 


And down he plummets like a stone. 
Too comrade-hungry for the stuff 
Of sky to hold him from his own— 
Freedom was not enough. 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


BERKSHIRE LANDSCAPE 


This is the month of wild ducks’ rising, flocking 
Patterned upon the sky, taut-necked, imperative; 
Wings out of marshes, squadrons from the water, 


Gone with the low, lorn call that wild ducks give. 


I have forgotten the trees hung now with coral, 
Coin-gold and buff beside our mountain lake, 
Fire on the hills, the pastel distances, 

And all the pageantry wild ducks forsake. 


Mad wild ducks that leave us wingless, voiceless, 
When spring takes flight and on a sudden goes 
Beyond an autumn day that cherishes only 
. The half-unwieldy winging of the crows. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 
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THERE IS GLORY 


Here is our boy, 

We brought him up to know 
Where the tall mountains tower 
And the rivers flow. 


His world has been all laughter, 
Yet he has heard of pain, 
Beyond his sunlit orchard 
Were the tears of rain. 


For him life may be slender 
And swift as a green leaf blown, 
But there is glory in the things 
That he has known. 


ANNE TANSEY. 


TESTIMONY 


The flowers have a little song, 
The golden stars another: 


We live in beauty all day long, 
Behold, O human brother. 
We dwell in beauty of the fields, 
And bleed in many hues, 
Or dwell within the starry shield 
That weeps the morning dews. 


We are but dust, 2 wondrous dust, 
Fed by the sun and rains. 

So time will see when every gust 
Shall spurn our mute remains. 


We are the glimpses of a far 

And timeless happy land; 

The meager, passive Things That Are, 
Formed by a Master’s hand. 


The wind that passes names us dust, 
The golden light the same. 
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We are the murmurs ot His trust, 
The echo of His Name. 


The flowers have a little song, 
The silent stars another: 


We live in beauty all day long, 
And all night long, O brother. 
We are a fancied window place 
That welcomes questing sight; 
We are the mirror of His Face, 
The faint reflection of His light! 
ARTHUR C. WINTERS, S.V.D. 


THE CALL OF THE MULTITUDE 


Love speaks most earnestly to all the world, 
Allowing some more earnestly to hear 
And bravely come and gladly give to One 
To Whom the multitude as one is dear. 


Unskilled at first in answering this Word 

That numbers stars and calls them all by name, 

On Galilee, in Magdala some heard 

His choice of them: “John,” “Mary,” and they came. 


This Word they saw had come flesh’s lumbering way 
Of months, an ass, an emperor, Bethlehem 

To draw all men—One’s Face so sweetly grave 
Forever going to Jerusalem. 


Though Calvary strip the multitude from men, 
Unmake them, make them cry Love’s pangs their own— 
Outside Love’s tomb they wait those they outran 

Or hardly know Him risen to them alone. 


My Lord, against Love’s worldwide mastery 
Our nets and ointments make no personal claim: 
No glory each of ours who gives or comes 
Or hears, but Yours Who call us all by name. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE AGED 


To be held between 
Indecisions, wavering, 
Without the burst 
Of sudden thirst, 
Is to be old, 
Wearied and dull; 
Is to be licked clean 
Of the immaculate pull 
Of wish. 
And always and ever 
The thought of never 
Remembering quite 
How lovely how bright 
A trifle could be, 
Is never, ever to see 
Again, quite. 

LUCY KENT. 


QUESTION FOR CRITICS 


When youth was blowing silver horns 
Across the uplands of the mind, 

I met some milkwhite unicorns 

And sang the songs I left behind. 
For thirty is not quite as brave 

As twenty is, and sees the flaw, 
Where the intent, so high and grave, 
Was all that lovely twenty saw. 


And so it was I passed them by, 

I would not put them in a book, 

And yet, today, I see them cry 
Whenever I may chance to look. 

They ask, ““Now what can ail you, scold? 
Why set upon us with your tongue? 
Must everything be for the old, 

When, always, half the world is young?” 


MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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POETRY AS SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE? 


By Ratssa MaRITAIN 


NYONE who seeks knowledge of the depths of the spirit, or, if 
you like, of the spirituality of being, begins by entering into him- 
self. Then, too, in the inwardness of life and of thought and of con- 
sciousness, he comes face to face with poetry, if the destiny of the poet 
be his; and especially if he be one of those poets in whom poetic creative- 
ness—the formative emotion, or intuition—emerges not from the con- 
tinuous clamor of the imagination, but from self-communion in a silence 
stripped of forms and words, when this silence reaches a high degree of 
profundity and purity. 

To come back to what I have already pointed out in another study 
on this same subject,” let me say that in my opinion the source of poetry, 
as of every creative intuition, is found in a certain obscure and savory 
experience, which may be called knowledge, and which is endowed with 
an entirely spiritual flavor, because in these depths all is spirit and life. 
And the poet knows that he enters there by the concentration of all his 
senses, however fleeting it may be: this is the prime condition of poetic 
conception. Here I mean a passive recollection, like the quietude of 
which the mystics speak, and not a deliberate and active concentration 
(which is also required, but at other times). 

Thus poetry seems to me to be the fruit of a contact of the spirit 
with the reality which in itself is beyond words, and with its source 
which is God Himself, in that movement of love which impels Him to 
create images of His beauty. Did not Boccacio say, long ago, that 
“poetry is theology?” In any event it is ontology, because, when it is 
genuine, it is born of the mysterious springs of being. It is there that 
poetic knowledge, in which the poet weds the incommunicable quality 
of things, is formed. It is substantial knowledge, and poetry is its song. 
It is knowledge that comes from “connaturality” with the object which 
has given it birth, concrete and unique knowledge, so intimate, acute, 
and profound that it strikes the poet’s heart, which is already tense and 
ready to sound the song of discovery, as the sleeping sky-lark, touched 
by the sun, awakes, and climbs the sky, and sings. 

The poet has plunged into the river of the spirit which flows be- 
neath all our accustomed activity; he has felt the contact of unformu- 


1 Translated by Julie Kernan. 
2 Situation de la Poésie, Paris, 1938. 
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lated and unformulable reality in this rare and fecund self-communion, 
which must somehow be merited, and from which he emerges quickened 
in his faculties and rich with gifts. 

This plunge into the depths of the spirit must not be confused 
with mere abandonment to the automatism of the imagination, which 
goes no farther down than the Freudian level of physiological memory, 
in itself a source of mere verbalism. Images are found there, but no dis- 
covery of reality is made. It may now be said that poetry never was 
and never will be renewed by automatism and by the coincidence of 
words. The poet who is satisfied with the practice of Freudian thera- 
peutics—the pseudo-recollection which is only a pure and simple aban- 
donment of self—makes contact only with the “ready-made,” and, by 
definition, enters only the region of memories hidden in the uncon- 
scious like vipers’ nests and traumatisms. Whatever discoveries the psy- 
chiatrist and the psychologist may make there, they do not concern 
poetry. The fact that automatism may to some degree release verbal 
imagination is not enough to justify this procedure (which has harm- 
ful results in other directions) , because automatism undoes all that con- 
centration and recollection have brought to vital unity and to the crea- 
tion of a new form. 

Real and fruitful self-communion is the first gift that is given to 
the poet, and is also a natural disposition which he must cultivate. The 
poet desires this retirement into himself, and seeks to persevere in it. 
Just as God draws to Himself those who aspire to Him, so Poetry waits 
for those who seek her and allows those who love her to find her. 

God. Poetry. An absolutely straight and pure inward activity 
goes to the one and the other, and sometimes from one to the other. 
Divine recollection bursts forth in psalms, and the poet’s quietude some- 
times discovers God. But most poets and artists set the one in opposi- 
tion to the other—if not God and poetry, at least their respective de- 
mands. They generally acknowledge the divine source of their gifts: 
“The singers and the musicians say, All my springs are in Thee” (Psalm 
87, in the Hebrew reading). But they consider the demands of the law 
of God an obstacle to their creative freedom, and obedience to that law 
a mutilation. They do not know that this law is spiritual, and there- 
fore liberates our own liberty. “Those who believe in Jesus Christ are 
subject to the law of God as to a light on the path of freedom.” * “The 
law is spiritual, but I am carnal, sold under sin” (Romans, vii, 14). 
Baudelaire himself knew this (and Rimbaud, too, no doubt), and he 


8 Jacques Maritain, The Living Thoughts of St. Paul. 
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fully accepted the conflicts which such knowledge involves, and the 
humility which it commands. 

Baudelaire accepted the universe of objective truth, which to him 
was no scandal. This is rare among the artists of our time; the radiant 
heaven of the metaphysical universe is like a dreary desert to them. To 
go toward an object which is immutable in its essence seems to them 
like quitting life itself. Either because of a prejudice or because they 
are unable to do otherwise, artists and poets know and want to know 
only what they do, or rather what is done in them—their emotion, their 
conception of the work which forms itself in them, their labor, their 
expression. If by an act of humility they could admit the reality of the 
objective world of beings and laws which the Creator of poets has also 
put into existence, new and manifold fields of beauty would no doubt 
be revealed to them. Then they—or some of them, the greatest of them 
—would become true inspirés—recipients and transmitters of inspira- 
tion, prophets of this world—and the spiritual experience of divine truth 
would increase, harmonize, and illumine in them the spiritual experience 
of the poetic state. 

The absolute artist is as rare as the absolute atheist. Yet as regards 
those artists who are in complete good faith and who think that there is 
an insuperable contradiction between the demands of art and the de- 
mands of God, it is indeed necessary that God Himself find a place for 
them in eternal life. These fashioners of beauty who do not believe that 
they are rejecting God when they reject His law must indeed receive 
their reward—at least those who do not receive it in this world, and in 
this are likened to the saints. And therefore the apparent antithesis 
will have to be resolved. Where truth and freedom confront each other 
as enemies, an appeal to charity is sounded to which sanctity gives ear. 
Somewhere there exists a weight of love and holiness which adds an 
eternal value to a temporal good, saves the beauty of this passing world, 
redeems the beauty created by poets, and snatches it from the one who 
lays claim to all created beauty because He is the Prince of this world. 

So, in reality, nothing beautiful is made without the presence of 
love. The artist creates a creature which the saint takes away from the 
Devil, who ofttimes has collaborated in its creation by giving to the poet 
an experience of the world, of its pomps, of its pleasures. But there is 
no good, no beauty, no being which grace is unwilling or unable to save, 
if only we take the place which is ours as sinners, if only we acknowledge 
our responsibility for the shedding of the Blood of Christ and the mar- 
tyrdom of the saints. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Representative Medieval and Tudor Plays, translated and edited by 
Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 

To say, in the midst of a global war, that a sense of the unity and 
of the essential solidarity of mankind is the keynote of men’s thoughts 
today, may sound paradoxical. Yet the very existence of a world war 
means that all peoples are keenly conscious of each other, and within the 
Church this same tendency is increasingly felt. The truth of the Mys- 
tical Body is the theme of our spiritual writers; social science is the study 
of Catholic Action; and the United nations hope, by the joining of 
forces, to win their way to a united peace. In the fields of scholarship 
and of literature this same discovery of unity under diversity is leading 
to synthesis in the place of analysis. Union of minds may be achieved 
more surely by books than by battles, and the makers of such books as 
reveal the harmony of truth and the interrelation of cultures differing 
in time and in place, are serving the cause of unity. In view of this, the 
work of the translator, especially the translator of the past, becomes 
ever more important. 

Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis are translators who are also 
distinguished scholars in the field of early English literature. The former, 
besides the masterly translation of Piers Plowman recently published by 
Sheed and Ward, has given us the fruit of his researches in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama, and is the author of a book on Poetic Imagery. 
The latter has done extensive work in the twilight world of early ro- 
mance, and has written on Celtic Mythology, The Arthurian Romance, 
and Tristan and Isolde. These two authorities have lately combined their 
efforts in the publication of an Anthology entitled Representative 
Medieval and Tudor Plays, in which they have proved once more that 
faith is the great synthesizing force in matters cultural. 

The Introduction to the book (which is in itself an artistically 
shaped vividly written essay) shows us that the whole of Europe, 
through the medium of a common faith and a common language of 
exchange—Latin—contributed to the shaping of the medieval drama 
which lies hidden behind our modern drama. The development of 
that early dramatic art is outlined, from its sources in the cloistered 
heart of Holy Week through its gradual spread outward from priests 
to people, from Latin to vernacular, from symbolic gesture to elabo- 
rate pageantry, from themes religious to those secular. The pattern 
made by its weaving back and forth from country to country in grow- 
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ing complexity is traced. The reader is prepared by this Introduction, 
so packed with historical fact and so pleasant to read, how best to ap- 
preciate the significance of each of the plays which follow. 

These plays are drawn from three languages and from the dramatic 
art of five centuries, and each helps to explain the other. There are 
twelfth century playlets on the miracles of St. Nicholas, stiff, laugh- 
able playlets, reminiscent of the seriousness of the schoolroom, yet 
curiously compelling. There is the fifteenth century skit on the Blind 
Man and the Cripple, in which Andrieu de la Vigne puts his tongue in 
his cheek and laughs not at St. Martin but at his devotees. Then come 
the Mystery plays, woven of several centuries, first isolated episodes, 
then the whole Hegge Cycle, abridged but complete in structure. These 
Mysteries are simple and majestic; their lines are graced with the small, 
hardy beauty of live grass that is both velvety and rough to the touch; 
their cyclic sweep lets the light of heaven brush familiarly over earth. 
The better-known Summoning of Everyman follows, bringing the 
Middle Ages to a close with its message of life through death. The 
transition from the gravest of Moralities to the sixteenth century farces 
of John Heywood is somewhat of a shock. Here again the Introduc- 
tion did well to prepare the reader for this almost too evident proof 
that satire was needed, in drama as elsewhere, as an astringent to the 
human failings of the Ages of Faith. Heywood possessed that faith 
but he lived in another age, one which satirized not to cure but to 
amuse, and with his brilliant, riotous and highly indecent mockery, 
drama slipped from the Tudor into the Elizabethan Age, where beauty 
came back to it. 

The translator-scholars have touched their lines with a poetic 
skill which allows the original verse-movement to swing freely in its 
modern English form, with great fidelity and no sense of strain. Read- 
ers interested in the technical side of poetry will have an opportunity 
to study the presodic richness of Middle English literature. The trained 
ear will detect in the Mystery Cycle the presence of two distinct met- 
rical systems, one derived from French versification which is classical 
in origin, and an older one which derives from the Anglo-Saxon accen- 
tual beat. The latter seems more “modern” than the former, since the 
cadence-measure of contemporary free-verse is harking back to it. 

Although the editors have been sparing in their choice from this 
prolific field, and restrained in editorial comment, their every touch 
tells. The pictures, too, reproduced from Medieval books and works 
of art, enhance the sense of vivid reality given by the translations. As 
a final practical point in the “unifying” achieved by this book, em- 
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phasis has been laid on the extreme ease with which these plays can be 
revived and acted today. Interest in such revivals is already wide- 
spread, and with a book like this to furnish a beautiful and accurate 
text, it will surely increase. In any case, Representative Medieval and 
Tudor Plays broadens our horizons of time and place and spirit—M. W. 


Country Poems, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 

Here is a poet with a true humility, honest enough to attempt no 
themes too ponderous for her pen, and recording her simple contem- 
plation in a style surprisingly free of pomp. In a literary world where 
so many ambitious poets undertake works too mighty for their minds, 
and publish volume after volume of self-conscious, metaphysical non- 
sense brightly decorated in the false glitter of an obscure and bombastic 
style, it is a blessed relief to discover a book of quiet thought and feel- 
ing, adequately (if not always superbly) expressed in limpid imagery 
and language. And while it avoids the vice of pretension, it does not 
slip into the opposite extreme of vapid inartistic “simplicity”; although 
at times the poet could have been a little less obvious. 

The volume is, as the title confesses, simply a collection of country 
poems. A good deal of the work has the quality of a cameo: small 
and delicate, but complete. The imagery is always remarkably precise. 
There is a first-glance resemblance to Robert Frost, but no imitation. 
If the subject matter is at times the same, her own personality colors 
the treatment with a different hue. In writing of snow, for example, 
Mrs. Coatsworth (and I think most poets do the same) calls upon 
visual images. But Frost specializes in the sound of things: 


The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


But while these poems are generally good, they sometimes trail off 
in disappointing conclusions. The reader regrets that his expectations, 
aroused by the suggestion of lovely understatement, are not fulfilled 
in a proper climax. Thus the otherwise perfect Carol, “Night at 
Bethlehem,” concludes: 


“Is that a star 

Which shines so above us? 
Is it my babe 

Whom the heavens adore?” 


Country Poems is unhesitatingly recommended to those who seek 
country poetry which is clear, truthful, human and touched with just 
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about the right amount of emotion. The poems on Motherhood are a 
very beautiful revelation. Twelve Christmas poems are added which 
have the faith and sweetness of antique carols. A few poems rest on 
ideas that are not philosophically sound, but these ideas are so incidental 
that no harm will come of them.—J. D. 


The Collected Poems of Charles L. O’Donnell, edited by Charles M. 
Casey, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: The University Press. $2.50. 

Readers of poetry will be happy to learn of the appearance of 
Father O’Donnell’s collected poems on the occasion of the centennial 
celebration of Notre Dame University. This is most appropriate, since 
Father O’Donnell was one of the University’s most faithful sons, hav- 
ing served her as student, Professor of English and President until his 
death in 1934. At the time of his death he was nationally famous. 
Among his other distinctions he served as first President of The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. During his life he published three volumes 
of verse: The Dead Musician and Other Poems, Cloister and Other 
Poems, A Rime of the Rood and Other Poems. A final sheaf, Manu- 
scripts, completes the present volume. Although it is as yet too early 
to evaluate Father O’Donnell’s real contribution to American Catholic 
letters, the appearance of his Collected Poems calls attention to his ob- 
vious merits and defects and serves to emphasize certain traits common 
to the history of Catholic poetry in this country. 

Father O’Donnell was, by nature and preference, a religious poet. 
Not only do a great majority of his poems treat religious subjects, such 
as the mystery of the Incarnation, but a large proportion of his nature 
lyrics, topical odes and personal reflections are likewise spiritual in their 
implications. The quality of his work is generally of a high level. Some 
readers will fail to perceive this because Father O’Donnell often imi- 
tates. One hears Thompson in “The Dead Musician”: 


“Moving his soul to mightiest melodies, 
Of lowly serving, hid austerities.” (page 6) 


Keats in “Dante to Beatrice on Earth”: 

“Forever wiping eyes forever dry.” (page 21) 
Patmore in “On a Little Boy Who Died”: 

“I knew I could not reach 


By any art— 
The late far-listening heart.” (page 20) 
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Chesterton in “The Rime of the Rood”: 


“Before a foot was on the earth 
Or any earth to tread 

God chose Himself a deathbed 
And God was dead.” (page 123) 


and Kilmer in ““A Rosary Moulded of Rose Leaves’: 


“Could anything more lovely be 
Than is a rose-leaf rosary— 
Wherein a garden bows its head; 
And folds its hands and prays, though dead?” (page 99) 


Christina Rosetti, Tennyson and the Celtic ballads are also echoed. 

But these imitative pieces are, within limitations, successfully done. 
For the greater part of his life Father O’Donnell was consciously model- 
ing his style and, save for the later efforts to be described below, he did 
not seem anxious to depart from the forms set by the men he had se- 
lected as his masters. He found the Thompsonian ode adequate for his 
stirring commemorative ode to Brother Basil, organist at Notre Dame 
for half a century, and he succeeded in saying what he had to say with 
great force and some delicacy. Certainly lines like the following, how- 
ever derived, leave the stamp of original feeling: 


“In Chastity entombed 

His manhood bloomed, 
And children not of earth, 
Had spotless birth. 


. . his soul 
Responsive to God’s touch, in His Control 
Elsewhere shall tune the termless ecstasy 
Of one who all his life kept here 
An alien ear, 
Homesick for harpings of eternity.” 


Father O’Donnell possessed a flair for the orotund rhetorical ode 
which has almost completely faded away. Here he could indulge his 
public emotions to good effect. 

It is interesting to observe that in a technical sense Father O’Don- 
nell apparently was making some progress towards the achievement of 
an original style and form. (One says apparently because the present 
edition does not date the poems, a serious defect which must be cor- 
rected before any thorough criticism of Father O’Donnell can be at- 
tempted.) From the experimentation with melody and rhythm in “The 
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Mothers” which derives from Celtic triplets, in “On a Picture of the 
Holy Family” whose rhyme scheme anticipates Father Feeney’s “Song 
for a Listener” and in “Drought,” with its profuse alliterations, as- 
sonances and internal rhymes, he progresses to the pungency and direct- 
ness of “Beatitude,” “Resolution,” “Wonder,” “Security” and “A Worm 
and No Man.” In “Waterfalls” one discovers many of the traits of 
“modernist” poetry. Father O’Donnell was growing and changing to 
the end of his life. 

Their poetic merit apart, some later verses provide excellent clues to 
Father O’Donnell’s poetic inspiration. 


“If ever curious watchers should surprise 
Tears in my haggard eyes—.. . 

There is one only answer which, though plain, 
Is given still in vain, 

One word that never has for them sufficed: 
I am in love with Christ, 

And all the more because in days apart 
By sin I broke His Heart, 

And He by love as human as divine 

Has utterly broken mine. 

These things are hardly mentioned with good grace, 
I know, in the market-place: 

They are not altogether personal— 
Simply, one speaks for all.” 


It is not in “Drought” with its plethora of beautiful sounds, but in 
such lines as those just quoted from the almost bald “Apologia” that we 
meet the real man.—F. X. C. 


Poems I Remember, by John Kieran. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Incorporated. $3.00. 

A retentive memory is one thing; a selective memory is quite an- 
other. John Kieran is gifted with both. The term “gifted” needs 
qualification. To be able to store the mind and enrich the memory 
with those classic poems and parts of poems which are the cream of the 
world’s literature, requires an innate relish for intellectual nourish- 
ment. But there are other requisites. There are rules to be learned 
and applied, standards to be developed, and powers of discrimination 
to be acquired. These call for concentration, a contempt for trivia, 
and the drilling of indolent faculties to a point at which their sharp 
exercise becomes a habit and a joy. Perception and discernment, there- 
fore, are gifts only to a degree. They are also, and most clearly in Mr. 
Kieran’s case, the fruit of discipline and training. 
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This book is more than a mere compendium of poems memorized 
or memorable. It is a revelation of how personality is shaped by what 
it assimilates. Everyone within reach of radio has caught something 
of the character of John Kieran. But here is a store of the very stuff 
which has imparted to his personality much of its savor and distinction. 
Indicative are the biographical bits with which Mr. Kieran has inter- 
spersed and spiced this work. They are as pungent of his own per- 
sonality as they are acute in chronicle and characterization. With pot- 
pourri of fact, observation and humor, he conjures a presence in which 
his poets step down from their pedestals and share in the play of wit and 
enchantment. And when the genial session is over, the partaker is richer 
for having discovered things he never knew before about the laureled 
dead. He rejoices that in the charmed circle of this anthology he could 
sit with “sweetest Shakespeare,” hold converse with mighty Milton, 
and listen to the cadences of Keats, of Shelley, Browning, Emerson and 
Poe. He is glad to have shared a glow of the spirit with Jean Ingelow, 
Francis Thompson and Cardinal Newman. He may have sighed that 
Coventry Patmore, Gerald Manley Hopkins, Gilbert K. Chesterton and 
the singing Gaels were missing. But he is in the main content, know- 
ing that every man’s memory is his own, and that John Kieran has kept 
his memory hospitable, yet proud, admitting no pretenders.—C. J. L. 


The Unlistening Street, by Michael Largay. Lowell, Mass.: Alentour 
House. 

The partial satisfaction which every poet gains from seeing his verse 
in print has its natural sequel in aspiration to publish a book, but Michael 
Largay, happily, is too real a poet to be deceived by the vanities of 
authorship. One finds in these eighty pages a restrained fire, seriousness 
and quiet strength. The feeling is inherent, tempered and without 
veneer. There is music in his poetry—a Celtic music, with a sugges- 
tion of tears but never of dejection. Mr. Largay is apt in his use of 
metaphor, skillful in parable and metrically his verse is well-set, al- 
though it skips a beat occasionally. He is particularly effective in his 
choice of titles, a point too often overlooked by otherwise excellent 
poets, namely, the service which a telling title can perform in enhanc- 
ing a poem’s total effect. Interesting examples are “After Counting 
Ten,” “Even as David” and “The Eaves Are Full of the Crying,” which 
identifies a poem first printed in SPIRIT. Mr. Largay can capture and 
compress a great deal of reflection in a few lines, as in “Ownership,” 
wherein he perceives that “no man has ever owned a plot of land,” but 
that rather “the earth owns him instead and waits.” 
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Poets usually write individual lines that are more memorable than 
their whole poems. In Mr. Largay’s case, the complete poems are more 
evocative than any of the lines read separately. Shy of ostentation, he 
strips things to their reality, be the reality bright or bitter as it may. 
Religious feeling sharpens his contempt for cruelties and shams. A few 
of the poems in the latter half of the book would better have been 
omitted as perhaps too personal. “Night Watch,” however, is tender 
yet austere. The mood as a whole is perhaps best expressed in the lines: 


I have been sure of only one thing in life: 
That I have known sorrow well. 


But there is a sterner note which strikes through occasionally—a note of 
high indignation and sullen protest against all that is crude and harsh. 
That is the note which is likely to win him a widening audience as his 
talent matures.—C. J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monterey, Mass. 

To the Editor—Both editorials in November issue, good and helpful. 
But I was sorry you mentioned “slanting” in the first, for though I 
think you meant it merely as directing the right manuscript to the right 
market, the term is usually used to mean shaping a manuscript toward 
a certain market. That, in respect to verse, results in something con- 
siderably less than poetry; is indeed usually possible only with a super- 
ficial sort of verse that SPIRIT would not wish to use. 

In fact we might say that the poems slanted for SPIRIT or at least 
for the Catholic group are these Mary’s Lullabies, etc., of which you 
complain! For slanting will usually result in such great imitation, that 
even from a business standpoint it is not practical to do it unless one 
has first queried the editor to make sure he has not other manuscripts 
on the same subject, or too many of the same type. 

Even in respect to prose it seems to me that “slanting” is being 
overdone, with the result that all the issues of a magazine, and the con- 
tents of a given magazine, seem too much alike, almost might be written 
by the same person under editorial direction. This may be an advan- 
tage to a magazine that is sold mainly on the newsstands, perhaps each 
reader only buying it occasionally. But for a magazine sold on a sub- 
scription basis, such monotony should be avoided.—Margery Mansfield. 
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